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DAILY QUIET PERIOD 


GEORGE HENRY BADGER 


First Day 
Then Jehovah answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, 


Gird up thy loins now like a man; 

J will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 

Deck now thyself with excellency of dignity, 

And array thyself with honor and majesty, 

Then will I also confess to thee 

That thine own right hand can save thee. Book of Job. 


Out of the whirlwind Jehovah first taught Job of reverential 
humility. Then of the essential reverence of human self-respect. 


Teach me thy way, O thou Eternal One, through the un- 
folding experiences of my human loyalties and consecrations. 
I am not great till thou hast revealed to me my greatness; but 
thou canst not so reveal, till of my own right hand I conquer the 
way of thine enlightening. Amen. 


Second Day 

O Soul, we too believe in God; 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. ... 
Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 
At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 
But that I, turning, call to thee, O Soul, thou actual Me, 
And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs, 
Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 
And fillest, swellest full, the vastnesses of Space. 
Greater than stars or suns, 
Bounding, O Soul, thou journeyest forth; 
What love, than thine and ours could wider amplify? 
What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O Soul? 
What dreams of the ideal? What plans of purity, perfection, 

strength? 

What cheerful willingness, for others’ sake, to give up all: ~ 
For others’ sake to suffer all? Whitman. 


With the mystery of God we dare not dally; but with the 
reality of the divine we must live intimately all the day long. 


May the faith that makes faithful, and the faithfulness that 
builds our faith; and the love that consecrates all service; and the 
truth that makes us free, come more and more to fill my life with 
beauty and honor, as my days goon. Amen. 


Third Day 

Wisdom is unto men a treasure that faileth not; 

And they that use it obtain friendship with God. 

For she is the breath of the power of God, 

A clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty; .. . 

And in all ages entering into holy souls 

She maketh them friends of God and prophets. 

The Wisdom of Sélomon. 
Wisdom is more than knowledge, but must always begin 

with knowledge. To strive resolutely and courageously to 
know what is, is the modern scientific attitude, but it is also re- 
ligion. It is the soul’s way of approach to intimacy with the 
eternal reality; and that intimacy is the unfolding friendship of 
the universe. Wisdom is the soul’s active endeavor to translate 
truth known into truth experienced. 


Every morning’s sunrise-shall be to me a new caress of the 
eternal friendliness; and each day’s brave and steadfast loyalty 
to task and duty worthily undertaken shall greaten for me the 
riches of wisdom and the joys of intimacy with the divine. So 
grant it, Spirit of Eternal Light. Amen. 


Fourth Day 
For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet, 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth 


While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness . . . . when the host 

Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 

I say, begins man’s general infancy. .. . 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency toward God. Browning. 


Progress is not a radiant dream for our optimistic contem- 
plation; it is a stern responsibility of challenging eagerness for 
our ordinary souls. It has to do with a democracy of ideals; 
and all religion must be fundamentally democratic. 


Gather me in, O Spirit of Eternal Life, to the abiding com- 
radeship of the greatening glory of achieving life, as it is shared 
with thee. Amen. | 

Fifth Day 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I say, Surely the darkness will overwhelm me, 
And the light about me shall be night, 
Even the darkness hideth not from thee: 
The darkness and the light are both alike to thee . . . 
When I awake I am still with thee. Psalm 189. 


The psalmist is not saying that God is everywhere in all 
universal being, but simply that wherever I may be, God shall 
be there with me. 


When I awake I am still with thee! This very day, O Giver 
of Life, may I be alert in all my energies, eager with all my 
strength, to walk securely and work with the glad comradeship 
of the Divine. Amen. 

Sixth Day 

The day is always his who works in it with serenity and 
great aims. . . ..If there is any period one would desire to be 
born in, is it not the age of revolution, when the old and the new 
stand side by side and admit of being compared; when the ener- 
gies of all men are searched by fear and hope; when the historic 
glories of the old can be compensated by the rich possibilities of 
the new era? This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we 
but know what to do with it. Emerson. 

How can we find out what to do with it? Is there religion 
in the world, today, that can help us discover? The patterned 
phrases of old-time religion will not do. The fact that literature, 
science, politics, trade, and religion are facing different vistas 
of the worth of living from those our fathers faced brings hope. 

May I find, today, new life, life that is not merely of the 
moment and the senses, of self-interest and narrow desires, but 
life that has worth in what it is becoming, more than in what it 
itis. Amen. 

Seventh Day 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. . . . 
For my brethren and companions’ sake 
I will now say Peace be within thee. 
Because of the house of the Lord 
-I will seek thy good. Psalm 122. 

When we go.to church to worship, we go not to be alone with 
God, but to companion with neighbors and friends in a shared 
adventure of aspiration. It is common worship that then brings 
us into the presence of the divine. 

We would trust a divine spirit of life which is more manifest 
in the present than in the past; and we would ever seek to find the 
heart of religion in the heart of a growing humanity. May the 
intimacy of God be the experience of the passing hour. Amen. 
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APPRECIATION 


HIS issue of The Register is the last under the 
direction of Rev. Payson Miller. Following 
the untimely death of Norman Hapgood a 
year ago, The Register faced a very difficult and un- 
certain situation. The trustees asked Mr. Miller of 
Roxbury to step in as part-time acting editor. We 
thought then that we should be able to solve the 
problem of a permanent editor by early autumn. 
But month dragged on to month and only at this 
late date are we coming to the end of that arrange- 
ment. During all this period Mr. Miller has carried 
his double load of minister in Roxbury and part-time 
editor of The Register. We are indebted beyond 
measure to him for the zeal and fidelity with which 
he has devoted himself to the editorship and promo- 
tion of the interests of The Register. To come in as he 
did at a critical moment and pick up the loose ends, and 
carry on month after month, was a task that very few 
could have done so successfully. All people inter- 
ested in The Register are deeply grateful, and appre- 

ciative. 

Earl C. Davis, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
* * 


LAST WORDS 


S indicated in the above announcement, this is 
the last issue of The Register to be prepared 
under our direction. The first impulse now is 

to express appreciation for the patience of the First 
Church in Roxbury during these months when so 
much of our time and energy was directed into work 
not related to the church. The uncertainty of our 
appointment to the acting editorship from time to 
time made it impossible to plan working arrange- 
ments covering a definite period. In spite of this 


_. the attitude of the church as expressed by individuals 


ed = = 9 


has been one of encouragement rather than of ob- 
jection. 
On the cover page of this issue is shown the 


a 


meetinghouse of the Roxbury church. This particular 
representation was made by the Rev. Miles Hanson, 
who was for eighteen years minister of the church. 
The meetinghouse here shown is the fifth built on the 
same spot, the first having been built in 1631. In 
this period of over three hundred years during which 
a continuous congregation has been maintained, there 
have been twelve ministers, the most widely known 
having been John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. 
John Eliot joined the first minister as teacher and 
later became the second minister, being associated 
with the church for over sixty years. He was an au- 
thentically great man, and something of his spirit 
still pervades the church and the community. 

Apart from our gratitude to the Roxbury church 
there are other matters of which we are moved to 
write. Readers of The Register have been kind so far 
as comment has reached us. Occasionally there has 
appeared a straightforward disagreement of the kind 
which is to be welcomed as stimulating correct think- 
ing. To any who may have felt that our work has 
been wholly inadequate we say without apology that 
it is not easy to carry on such an important task 
when one’s primary responsibility lies elsewhere. We 
have not been able to do this work to our own satis- 
faction. 

There are persons who seem to believe that an 
editor is all-powerful; that he can alter the size and 
format of a journal and use pictures at will. This is 
not true. Before these things can be done there must 
be some hope of financing the increased cost. An 
editor can do only what he is permitted to do through 
the co-operation of the trustees of a journal, and 
through the available resources. 

We believe it is important to maintain an ef- 
fective Unitarian journal, and we have every good 
wish for the success of The Register. 

* * 


THE MISSA SOLEMNIS 


HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the as- 
sistance of the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, has again presented 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. Those who were 
privileged to hear it will agree with some words found 
in Bernhard Bavinck’s book entitled “The Natural 
Sciences.”” Toward the close of his summary of 
modern knowledge he writes as follows: ‘Go... . to 
hear Bach’s Passion of St. Matthew, and the Missa 
Solemnis, and the B Minor Mass, the greatest works 


- produced by human, nay superhuman inspiration 


. then you get a faint inkling of the reason why 
God did not remain God alone, but created a world of 
joy, life and love, but also with pain, death and sin, 
and where the solution of this contradiction is to be 
found: No philosopher in the world can tell you 
more about it than Bach, Beethoven and Brahms.”’ 

The theology of the Missa Solemnis is not accept- 
able to liberal religion, but the tremendous power of 
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the music cannot be denied. The performance in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, April 26, was flawless. 


* * 


GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


HE death of George Grey Barnard on April 24 
marked the passing of a courageous and conse- 
crated soul. His death is of particular interest 

to religious liberals because he sought to express in his 
sculpture age-old ideals in ways intellectually accept- 
able to persons of modern outlook. 

At all times and places those who see through the 
superficialities of life to essential realities find them- 
selves in conflict with the common mind. In the case 
of Barnard this conflict was best symbolized in his 
statue of Lincoln. His bronze conception of the former 
President shows him in baggy clothes with the lines 
of toil in his face and in every way giving evidence of 
the man of the soil who had through great struggle 
achieved exalted place. This statue caused a con- 
troversy when it was unveiled in Cincinnati twenty- 
one years ago. 

Mr. Barnard was stricken ill April 10 while work- 
ing on a gigantic statue of Abel showing him as he 
realized the treachery of Cain. Despite the warning 
of family and physician he worked until illness made 
removal to a hospital absolutely necessary. Had he 
lived until May 10 he would have seen his collection 
of Gothic art placed on public exhibition. 


* * 


A NEW PROCEDURE FOR FUNERALS 


RADITIONAL funeral practice seems to us to 
be a false show, pagan rather than Christian 
in nature, glorifying the physical body rather 

than the human soul. From this point of view there 
is much in the present ritual that is distasteful; the 
body placed on display in the home, the open casket 
at the funeral and its subsequent inspection, the pro- 
cession with the body to grave or crematory. No 
matter what words are said, the present form of our 
service marks the death of the body and its progress 
to the grave, not the flight of the soul. In the “ar- 
rangements” we use, it is as if it were the physical 
that counted, and we have overlooked the spiritual 


element, that part which many believe is “unseen and - 


eternal.’ 

We would change this emphasis by a different 
procedure. Immediately upon death, the body would 
be removed to undertaking rooms, thence as soon as 
legally possible to the crematory. No casket, elab- 
orate or otherwise, would be used. Soon after the 
ashes were ready, they would be placed in a simple 
cardboard container and then scattered beneath the 
sod in a cemetery lot, or possibly in some beautiful 
woodland glade. On this occasion there would be a 
brief service conducted by the minister, attended by a 
handful of those most deeply loved. The service 
would express the thought that here we leave the 
mortal part of the one we love, and from here we go 
on to celebrate the indestructible part, the human soul. 
Even where there is objection to the process of crema- 
tion, this preliminary service could be held at the 
grave. 

Immediately following the scattering of the 
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ashes, there would be held in the family church a 
public memorial service, due announcement of which 
had been made in the newspapers. If flowers were 
sent, they might well be arranged in natural bou- 
quets. The stiff “set pieces,” now often used, would 
seem to be out of place in this newer form of service. 
Classical organ music and hymn tunes could be played, 
and appropriate scriptures, poems and prayers used 
by the minister. 

Somewhere in the service this thought would be 
indicated: “We commemorate this day, not the end 
of the physical body, but the passing of a human soul. 
The body has served its purpose and has been laid 
aside. The soul, we dare believe, goes on to further 
life. As it passes from us, we would pause and reflect 
upon its going. In this moment together, we cele- 
brate what the soul has meant—this soul with its 
incidental imperfections, and yet with its great ex- 
cellences, containing, we recognize, a spark of the 
divine life.’ 

On each anniversary of the death, a bouquet of 
flowers could be placed in memory of the loved one; 
not in some little-known cemetery plot, but in the 
home that was known and loved, possibly beside a 
photograph of the deceased. 

By this procedure, our memorial of the dead 
would end, not with a body lowered in the ground, 
but with thoughts of an expanding. spiritual life. 
Our later thoughts would be connected, not with 
some lonely grave, but with a continuing and beloved 
presence in the home. 
; J. Harry Hooper. 


* * 


TASTE OF LIFE 


George Lawrence Parker 


Mystery, witchery, dreams, and deeds! 
Millions of blossoms from millions of seeds; 
Planted in soil of the soul’s rich clay 

Where shadows brood and the sunbeams play. 


- Mystery, witchery, deeds, and dreams! - 
We battle for truth against all that seems; 
We are sub-soil of fancy, jumbles of doubt, 
Turrets of thinking, hopes leading out. 


Witchery, mystery, dreams, and deeds! 

We gasp for breath beyond the world’s greeds; 
Seeking high heaven amid the world’s pains 
In triumph we soar,—leading our chains! 


Witchery, mystery, deeds, and dreams! 

Singing our song when no star gleams 

We find at last, at break of the day, 

Promise of love, and the truth’s clear way! 
* * ok 


BLESSINGS OF COMMON THINGS 


Have you never met humble men and women who read 
little, who knew little, yet who had a certain fascination as of 
fineness lurking about them? Know them, and you will be apt to 
find them persons who have put so much thought and honesty 
and conscientious trying into their common work—it may be 
sweeping rooms, or planing boards, or painting walls—have put 
their ideals so long, so constantly, so lovingly, into that common 
work of theirs, that finally these qualities have come to per- 
meate not their work only, but their being, till they are fine- 
fibred through and through; even if, on the outside, rough bark 
still may cling. —William C. Gannett. 3 
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Llewellyn Jones Appointed Editor 


Welcome! 


T is with great pleasure that the trustees wel- 
come Llewellyn Jones as editor of The Christian 
Register and introduce him to its readers. 

Their choice is the result of a long and careful 
search. Mr. Jones, editor, educator and author, with 
his varied experience in the field of writing and his 
natural aptitude for editorial work, is very well fitted 
for the editorship. The trustees are confident that 
in Mr. Jones they have found a man who will not 
only meet the immediate requirements of The Register, 
but who will, through its medium, strengthen and 
extend the influence of Unitarianism. They feel sure 
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Courtesy of Eugene Hutchinson 


that The Register will take its rightful place in our 
fellowship, fulfillimg its purpose as our denomina- 
tional journal of liberal opinion, carrying editorials 
and articles on current questions of pressing im- 
portance, and accounts of significant work being 
done and experiments being tried among our 
churches. 

Born in Castletown, Isle of Man, Mr. Jones 
was educated at King William’s College and the 
Douglas School of Science, Isle of Man. For eight- 
een years, 1914 to 1932, he was literary editor of 
The Chicago Evening Post. During the summers of 
1924 and 1926 he was visiting instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and from 1925 to 1927 instructor 
in short story writing at the Medill School of Journal- 
ism (Northwestern University). He served on the 
editorial staff of The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
from 1933 to-1934. In 1934 he became editor for 
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Willett Clark and Company, which position he now 
leaves to assume the editorship of The Register. 

In 1917, Mr. Jones married Susan Warren Wil- 
bur of Oak Park, Ill., and they have three children: 
Llewellyn, Cornelia, and George Wilbur. 

A Unitarian layman, Mr. Jones is at present 
a member of the Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and has been connected with the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago and Abraham Lincoln 
Centre. He has lectured extensively before Uni- 
tarian gatherings. 

Mr. Jones will be glad to address conferences and 
other church groups on the subject of The Register, and 
the trustees hope that program committees wishing 
to arrange for Mr. Jones to speak at their meetings will 
get in touch with him. He has already accepted an in- 
vitation of the Essex Conference to be their banquet 
speaker on May 8. 

Earl C. Davis. 
President, Board of Trustees. 


Delighted ! 


I am’ delighted to hear that Llewellyn Jones is 
to edit The Register for us. I wish I had been the 
one to suggest this good idea, but, though I have 
known him for fifteen years or so, I had not realized 
that we had church as well as bookish interests in 
common. 

Jones is a forthright widely-read liberal. As 
an editor he has been held in high regard for scholar- 
liness and critical judgment. I feel sure that every- 
one at 25 Beacon Street will enjoy working with 
him and he with them. 

My compliments to all those who have filled 
the gaps and kept The Register so readable and val- 
uable, and also to the trustees who have stood by so 
loyally to their difficult job. 

Frederic G. Melcher. 


‘“‘Together”’ 


The board of trustees of The Christian Register 
has moved with careful wisdom and great courage 
in the selection of a new permanent editor. His 
long experience as journalist and editor of an im- 
portant paper, the high esteem in which he is held 
by his colleagues in the literary and publishing world, 
is a guarantee of his future standing as editor of 
our journal. His knowledge of our Unitarian churches 
in the Middle West, and his own deep sympathy 
with the spirit of our free faith, give him an instant 
authority among us which will grow into strong 
leadership. We have every right to congratulate 
one another upon this notable strengthening of our 


_ forces at the very center. 


What is now needed is a swift mobilizing of our 
entire denomination behind the new editor. We 
have a leader in whom we have confidence, and we 
should promptly let him know that he can count 
upon our support. Here, as in every part of our 
common work, the great need is team-play, and the 
great word is ‘‘together.” 

Frederick May Eliot. 
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Religion or Magic? 


John Addison Leininger 


Mr. Leininger reminds us that many who consider themselves most advanced in religious thought may be 


practicing a modern form of magic. 


N editorial which appeared in The Christian 
Register of December 30, 1937, has confirmed 
me in a long-held conviction that there is a 
pressing need for the rethinking of the problems of 
worship in our Protestant churches. Is it necessary 
that there be a perennial conflict between those who 
desire to emphasize the social gospel and those who 
feel that such emphasis means “the secularization of 
our churches and church work by using the social 
gospel in such a way as to turn our churches away 
from worship into ethical culture societies and forums 
for discussion of social and economic questions?” 


I 


Those of us who believe that the conduct of 
regular public services of worship is what differentiates 
the church from other institutions often feel inclined 
to agree with the writer of the above quotation, es- 
pecially when so many advocates of the social gospel 
among us seem to be using worship merely as a tool 
to achieve a better social order. But we are prevented 
from going the whole way in this agreement by the 
suspicion that there are many who merely wish to use 
worship to preserve the present order intact. 

Is worship an end in itself, whatever useful by- 
products it may have in arousing a passion for social 
justice, or is it to be valued solely for its fruits in 
social action, or inaction? Thirteen years ago Dean 
Sperry of Harvard Divinity School, in one of his 
books, sounded a warning to us about conceiving 
worship as solely utilitarian,* and more recently a 
Scottish churchman, in another book, has re-echoed 
this warning.** One is led to wonder whether either 
of these excellent books has had the circulation among 
us which it deserves. 

In my own college and divinity school days, in 
courses in sociology and the history of religions, it 
seemed to me that the most serviceable distinction 
between religion and magic was that which is based 
upon the attitude of man toward the gods, or toward 
the spiritual powers which he recognizes in the uni- 
verse about him. In brief, religion seeks to bring 
man into harmony with the divine, while magic, 
“white” or “black,” seeks to compel and coerce the 
divine into fulfilling man’s ends. 

Much of our worship, even in the historic re- 
ligious institutions, has been more than a little tinged 
with magic. Spiritually there is little to choose be- 
tween prayers for rain and that form of sympathetic 
magic which consists of making loud noises and pour- 
ing water from the top of a tree; between prayers 
for the aid of the deity against all ‘‘enemies, domestic 
and foreign,” and ritualistic cannibalism, which seeks 
to increase the eater’s strength by partaking of the 


*Reality in Worship. W.L. Sperry. 1925. Macmillan. 


**Our Heritage in Public Worship. D. H. Hislop. 1985. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 


He is minister of the Unitarian church in Jamestown, N. Y. 


flesh of the slain enemy. And we have gone‘only a 
step or two higher in the scale when we seek to make 
of worship merely a tool for achieving the co-operative 
commonwealth, or for protecting and conserving the 
values of democracy, as interpreted by a political 
party or the United States Supreme Court. Whether 
religion is conservative or radical, whether it seeks to 
preserve the existing social order or to achieve a 
new and juster order, so long as one of these is the 
chief end and aim of worship, there is a suspicious 
similitude to magic. For whenever man prostitutes 
worship to the achievement of his own ends, however 
high and ideal those ends may be, he is seeking to coerce 
the deity, not to bring himself into harmony with the 
divine. 
II 


Liberal religion, in contrast to conservative and 
radical religion, lives in what Dean Sperry calls the 
“Kingdom of Ends.” “No religion has ever offered to 
man the ceaselessly revolving wheel of life, or the as- 
cending line which never arrives, as the symbols of 
religion. On the contrary, religions seek and promise 
deliverance from precisely this prospect by prophesy-- 
ing an end to the cycle or the progression... . 
And a man’s first religion is the sum of all his mo- 
ments of immediate satisfaction of the whole self, 
which seem to promise even though they may not 
have achieved the permanent satisfaction of that self, 
and which mean ‘God.’”’ (Reality in Worship, p. 
82.) 

This does not mean that there is no place in the 
Kingdom of Ends for an ideal of a better social order. 
But it is the attempt to short-circuit the current 
which is at the basis of so many of our modern dif- 
ficulties in this field. The ‘‘method of indirection” 
succeeds where direct action fails. When the Otto- 
man Turks closed the direct route from Europe to 
India and China, Columbus sought to go the long 
way around, to come at China by circumnavigating 
the globe, and on his way he found America. For 
Columbus the riches of Cathay were the goal, but 
the “‘method of indirection”’ led to the discovery of the 
riches of the New World. In liberal religion God is 
the goal, and in our efforts to discover him, to “‘enjoy 
him forever,” as the Shorter Catechism puts it, there: 
is more than a little hope that we shall at last really 
discover the spiritual qualities of our fellowmen. 
Channing, revolting against a stultifying conception 
of an arbitrary god, discovered the dignity of man. 
Perhaps in our day, if we seek first the “Kingdom of 
God,” which a recent writer tells us is more accurately 
described as the “kingship” or “sovereignty’’ of God,* 
we may discover how to bring about a better social 
order, and how to avoid the conflict between totali- 
tarianism and democracy. 


*The Parables of the Kingdom. C.H. Dodd. New York: 
Seribner. 1937. 
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III 


Dean Sperry, in his book already quoted in this 
article, concludes thus: 


There is, therefore, for the cultural ends imme- 
diately served by religion, an ultimate wisdom in the 
characteristic method of indirection implied by worship. 
By all means let us pace back and forth along the low 
and level boundary of the world’s peace, seeking what- 
ever direct access we may find to a better way of order- 
ing the total social life of man. But let us never for- 
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get to “go in to the altar of God,” to “go up to the 
mountain of the Lord.” For the secret of the peaceable 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth is in the keeping of those 
who “glorify and enjoy him forever.” 

If the Christian Church must give a cultural 
account of worship at the bar of utilitarianism, it will 
point to Tyndall, who made the top of the Matterhorn 
a pass from Italy to Switzerland, to Leigh Mallory 
laying down his life in the loftiest, loneliest sepulcher 
on earth, and then it will repeat the word of the Lord 
to the prophet, “I will make all my mountains a way.” 


International Service Camps 
Medora Abbey 


Miss Abbey is a graduate of Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., and a member of the Society of Friends. She spent two summers 
in Friends’ service camps in the coal areas of this country before going to the international camp of which she speaks in this article. 


HE International Voluntary Service for Peace is 

a campaign that has been flourishing in Europe 

ever since the last war. The earliest services 

were in Switzerland and France, but there have been 

camps in many other countries, and the movement 

has long been strong in Great Britain. In Wales and 

England there have been about fourteen services in 

the past two years. The idea of the IVSP is to bring 

together people from many countries, to work side by 

side on a project which benefits the community and is 

at the same time not a job for paid labor. The of- 

ficial language of the camp is that of the country 
in which it is located. 

I 

When I arrived in the Gateshead camp, there 
were forty-two volunteers, and only six of us to keep 
house! The labor of the men on the playground 

they were building may have been strenuous; but the 

girls’ job often seemed endless! Some of us had not 
been used to all the intricate domestic chores of a 
smoothly-run camp, and we were often more willing 
than efficient. But there was a good spirit of co-opera- 
tion—usually some of the men helped us dry dishes 
and they organized in teams of four to peel potatoes 
for us. ; 

Evenings, we frequently had interesting discus- 
sions, led by volunteers from different countries— 
there was a planned discussion on one occasion, led 
by a German boy, who spoke for Hitler (against his 
own convictions) because there was a German Jew 
refugee in the camp at the time! The Jew was so 
much better informed than the other speaker that the 
discussion was pretty one-sided. 

Some evenings we had sing-songs, in many lan- 
guages. But we did miss a campfire: we were ac- 
commodated by the Bensham Grove Settlement, and 
so were quite civilized. The girls had real beds, in a 
house, and the men slept on palliasses on the floor of 
the concert hall. 

Sundays we usually made sandwiches and took 
a picnic, away from the depressing surroundings of 
Gateshead. These were good times for informal dis- 
cussions, with some recreation thrown in. 

One Saturday we gave an entertainment, to which 
the whole town was invited, and most of it came. 
The entertainment consisted of one elaborate melo- 
drama, some small skits, a folk dance, and folk songs. 


The whole program was carried through without any 
complete rehearsal—but was much enjoyed by the 
audience, and was fun for us to do. 

There were volunteers at Gateshead from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Scotland, and Egypt, as well as the 
United States and England. But at the time I ar- 
rived, only one other girl, the “head sister’ (from 
Vienna), could speak enough English to tell me what 
to do! This is one of the things in which I thought 
IVSP was a little weak: it seems to me the leaders in 
an English camp ought to be English. It’s a big 
enough job, to manage an international camp in one’s 
own language; but a good deal more difficult in 
another tongue. 

At Gateshead our leaders were Swiss and Austrian. 
But the difficulty was in finding English leaders who 
could afford to give eight months out of a year to this 
voluntary service: the camp had been in operation 
since Easter time, and didn’t close up until the com- 
munity needed the ‘“‘Settlement,’’ in October. Here 
is a weakness in the IVSP, which made the American 
Friends’ Service Camps seem more efficient to me: the 
leaders in the IVSP camps are not paid for the job. 


II 


There are some other points which by contrast 
with the AFS showed up sadly in the IVSP. There 
was no Steering Committee to plan the evening dis- 
cussions; and although some of the local unemployed 
worked with the men down at the playground, and 
frequently listened to our discussions, we never flat- 
tered them so far as to ask them to lead a discussion; 
and we never invited other Gateshead people to lead 
or participate in a discussion, though of course they 
would have been welcome, had they come along! 

Occasionally we were invited to Toc H Club 
meetings, or were entertained by the International 
Friendship League in Newcastle; or someone from 
camp gave a talk at some church meeting about the 
work of IVSP, and perhaps a collection was taken for 
us; or someone sent a check to the office in Leeds. 
Sometimes we received packages of clothes—for there 
are rich and poor as well as liberal and conservative 
people in the [VSP camps. Occasionally someone 
brought us some rabbits and cabbages! Always we 
saved stamps, to sell for IVSP; and always we saved 
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coupons from the Co-operative Store, to receive gift 
towels and aprons and pots and pans, and such things 
as we could always use. 

Another problem which is worse in the IVSP than 
in the AFS camp is that people are continually coming 
and going: most of the people who come are just giving 
two or three weeks of a vacation in this service, and 
there cannot be much real exchange of fellowship in 
such a short time. This is the more inevitable because 
of the marked heterogeneity of the group! In the 
AFS camps we thought we were quite heterogeneous 
—but at least we had a common language, and fairly 
consistent background and customs, and we gave 
ourselves eight or ten weeks to get used to each other. 
Over there it takes a couple of weeks just to under- 
stand each other a little bit, and to grasp the different 
perspectives which people of other countries have on 
problems which we thought we understood! 

But it is in just this that IVSP excels the AFS: 
over there we may not have had time to work out a 
proper program of study, but our eyes were opened to 
the human values of living and working together with 
people of differing cultures and differing standards of 
value. IVSP has a much more difficult task than 
that of the American Work Camp, and goes eagerly to 
meet it, never doubting the possibility of conquering 
attendant problems, and never flinching from the work 
in hand. 

The greatest values, in the [VSP asin the AFS, are 


essentially educational. Most of the people who come 
are students and young teachers. And this is as it 
should be (though anyone is eligible for an IVSP 
camp, if he is healthy and honest). It is an experi- 
ment in international education. IVSP has tackled 
a bigger and bolder job than any we have here, and in 
the face of greater odds than ours. 

One of the latest ventures of IVSP is a farm in 
Puigoerda, in the very north of Spain, where an effort 
is made to preduce food at home for child victims of 
the Spanish war. Two of the Gateshead volunteers 
have gone out there. The farm started with six 
rabbits! Later there were also two ducks and a har- 
vest of wheat and some blackberries. 


III 


Those who have been in work camps in this 
country will perhaps be interested in an international 
camp some day; and so the address of the secretary in 
England is given: 

The Honorable Secretary 

‘International Voluntary Service for Peace 
1 Lyddon Terrace 

Leeds, 6 

Yorkshire, England 

There is an office also in Berne, Switzerland, and 
one in Vienna. Applications should be in long ahead 
of time, because there are always more volunteers 
than can be accepted. 


Religion in Germany Today 


Ed. Platzhoff-Lejeune 


Dr. Platzhoff-Lejeune is a resident of Switzerland. 


He was interpreter for the International 


Congress of Religious Liberals held at Oxford, England, in the summer of 1937. 


HE Nieméoller tria' has been the most important 
event in the bitter resistance of the Confes- 
sional Church to the Nazi government: Herr 

NiemOller is not a great theologian nor a profound 
thinker. But he is a man of great moral courage and 
ofga* marvelous Christian energy and conviction. 
He likes fighting and his sermons and speeches all 
over Germany had a success which those of no other 
pastor had. Hundreds of thousands listened to him, 
and his very sympathetic personality roused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Pastor Neimdller is a patriot 
of the old stamp. He knows and highly appreciates 
certain valuable performances of the Nazi govern- 
ment. He never displayed any political activity in the 
pulpit and never attacked the government, but he 
highly disapproved of the interference of Nazism in 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs. He is convinced 
that any compromise between Christian faith on the 
one hand and racialism, nationalism and antisemi- 
tism on the other is absolutely impossible. 


I 


The judges he found in his trial refused to accept 
any dictate of the government, which in many other 
cases obliged the court, by pressure, to condemn in- 
nocent people. But the state police seemed to be 
mightier than the court of law, because they refused 


to set free an innocent man and sent him to a con- 
centration camp. The procedure is not new. Other 
ministers were obliged to go the same way. But 
Pastor Niemdller is a prominent and well-known 
man, so world opinion protested against the illegal 
and cruel methods of the Nazi party and its special 
police. This trial is a great moral defeat for the 
government, which lost much sympathy even from 
those who were until then its strong partisans. 

The general situation of the German Churches is 
very sad and uncertain. Hundreds of ministers are 
handicapped in their work, others are kept in concen- 
tration camps, others in prison, while still others are 
at home, but forbidden to preach or to write. Re- 
ligious revenues are being confiscated, and collections 
are prohibited. Religious instruction of the young is 
difficult and in certain parts quite impossible, because 
political organizations claim all their free time for 
exercises, marches, etc. The lessons in religion given 
by the ordinary teachers, if there still be such lessons, 
are mere mockery and pure paganism. The attend- 
ance at divine service is difficult for the young and 
often impossible. 

In many parts of Germany, religious liberty is 
not hampered at all; in others, church work is ab- 
solutely stopped and in other places it is possible, but 
difficult. There is no method and system in the policy 
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of the government. The provincial authorities work 
in very different ways. The opposition to religious 
and church life is a very changing one, and its com- 
position of extreme and moderate elements is not al- 
ways the same. 

The confusion in the actual religious and political 
life in Germany cannot be imagined abroad. There 
are so many active influences, with new men appear- 
ing and old forces being checked. And all that pro- 
ceeds in an anonymous way. HEssential facts are 
hidden, truth is veiled or denied, and very secondary, 
small events are commented upon in full detail. 
There is no public opinion, there is no free press, no 
possibility of sure information about anything. Ger- 
many complains of foreign journalists without notic- 
ing that their inexact statements (if there be any!) 


are due mostly to the attitude of the German govern- 
ment itself. In its main lines the news service of the 
foreign press is good and exact. In any case it is much 
better than the German news service concerning Ger- 
man and foreign affairs. 


II 


The German Church and the Mission Societies 
had a special offer from the government, promising 
them all financial and moral support if they sub- 
mitted to Nazi propaganda and announced in their 
pulpits that the Fuehrer was the man sent by God to 
give happiness and peace to the world by the Nazi 
message. They did not accept this offer, and for that 
reason we believe the future of the German Churches 
and Mission Societies is doomed. 


For the Children 


That Second Word 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


ID you ever quarrel with a playmate, carry a 
chip on your shoulder for days, refuse to speak 
to him or play with him? Perhaps you were 

“sore at him” a long while.. Then, when you cooled 
off and wanted to make up, were you astonished to 
find that you couldn’t really remember what the 
trouble was about? Or, even if you did remember, 
didn’t it seem a very trifling thing to make so much 
ado about? 

It is an ugly trait of human nature to shift the 
blame, to say, “It wasn’t my fault. He (or she) be- 
gan it.” It takes a generous, sporting spirit to ad- 
mit, “It was my fault. And I’m sorry. For even if 
he began it, I said the second cross word, and before 
we knew it we were both saying all sorts of mean 
things.” 

Next time an argument with a brother or sister 
or playmate begins to get serious, stop and think of 
this old story, that, funny as it is, has a sound core 
of wisdom we may all profit by. It is a “proverb 
story,” retold from a collection of quaint stories from 
many countries. 

The king of a certain country—we'll call him King 
A—sent a queer, unfinished message to the ruler of a 
neighboring kingdom. This is the incomplete mes- 
sage, enough to puzzle any one: 

“Send me a purple calf with a green tail, or else—”’ 

Not in the least understanding what his king 
neighbor meant, King B replied, ‘I have none; and 
if I had—” 

Immediately King A was terribly angry and 
worked himself up into a fine fury. Not for a minute 
did he admit to himself that his message had been 
unreasonable; nor did he take the trouble to ask 
King B to explain his puzzling reply. Without any 
such sensible procedure, he declared war against his 
neighbor. 

Neither army knew in the least what it was all 
_ about. But there were all those brave soldiers fighting 
and killing each other, all because their kings had 
ordered it. Women and children were sad, a great 
deal of money -was spent, and still the war went on. 


Then, after much bloodshed and sorrow, the two 
kings agreed to meet and discuss peace terms. Their 
prime ministers, the ministers of war and all the great 
leaders were there at the conference. 

King B started off by demanding, ‘‘What did you 
mean by that message? ‘Send mea purple calf with a 
green tail, or else—’ ”’ 

“Why,” replied King A, “I meant, either send 
me that kind of a calf or else some other kind. Now 
will you please explain your message saying you did 
not have one, ‘and if I had—’ ” 

“T meant if I had, I would have sent it to you. 
The way you worded your message was so queer, I 
tried to puzzle you, too.” 

“Well, well! We've been very foolish, haven’t 
we?”’ exclaimed the first king sheepishly. ‘But let 
us waste no time in making peace and living together 
in friendship forever. Surely, we have learned our 
lesson.” 

Old though this story may be, it applies to all of 
us today and, though very funny, there is a serious 
side to it, as you will admit. 

* * * 


FLOWER FUN 
Daisy D. Stephenson 
Out in the woods, very early in spring, 
Something is hiding—the sweetest wee thing! 
Under the dead leaves it plays peek-a-boo— 
Trailing arbutus is smiling at you. 


* * * 


I’M GLAD* 
Elizabeth McE. Shields 


I’ve tried, dear God, 
To do my best; 

I’ve had 

A happy day; 

There’s something sings 
Inside of me, 

And makes me want 
To pray. 


*From ‘Prayers for Little Children,’ edited by Mary Alice Jones and 
copyright, 1937, by Rand McNally and Company. This little book, which con- 
tains twenty-eight prayers and suggestions to adults for their use with children, 
is priced at ten cents, and is available at chain stores and at many book stores. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROPHECY AND APOLOGY 


The Eternal Gospel. Rufus M. Jones. 
Boston: The Macmillan Company. 


A stimulating book, written in the 
author’s well-known warm and vigorous 
style. He finds the germs of the Eternal 
Gospel in the religious writings of all 
peoples and ages, non-Christian as well as 
Christian. 

One can scarcely avoid comparing it 
with Eustace Haydon’s ‘‘The Quest of the 
Ages.” He also is in search of the eternal 
gospel and likewise finds it in the world’s 
literature. To him the eternal gospel or 
good news is the good life that slowly but 
surely emerges from man’s experiences. 
Jones also finds it in the good life, but to 
him the good life does not become ‘‘good 
news”’ in the fullest sense until the good 
person becomes conscious of mystical 
union with Personal Deity. The good life 
becomes Gospel through a mystic baptism 
from a Transcendent Being. 

He condemns in no uncertain terms the 
pharisees who bring their gifts to the altar 
without being reconciled to the brother, 
but seems to feel that reconciliation with 
the brethren is insufficient unless one also 
brings his gifts to the altar. He appar- 
ently cannot conceive of anyone working 
out his own salvation in fear and trembling, 
by doing justly, loving mercy and walk- 
ing humbly, unless he is conscious that it 
is God (capital G) that worketh in him. 

He likes many individual humanists and 
sympathizes with them, realizing that he 
has more in common with them than with 
many theologians, but feels that the en- 
tire humanist movement casts itself into 
the outer darkness of fruitless sterility, 
because, however sincerely and earnestly 
they may follow their own light and how- 
ever well they may do much of the world’s 
work that needs to be done, they cannot 
say “Lord, Lord,” in the accents of a mystic 
devotee. 

Much of the book is refreshingly pro- 
phetic, but the Apologist has the last word. 

E. Stanton Hodgin, 


* x 
SUPREME INTELLIGENCE 


Where God and Science Meet. By 
Samuel Edwin Anderson. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Company. 334 pp. $2.00. 


Emerson said that the meeting of a new 
personality was, to him, an event which 
he regarded with expectation and hope. 
In a like spirit, we should regard philos- 
ophers of religion. When an able and 
sincere thinker believes he has reached 
some high and noble concepts, we should 
receive his effort with sympathy. This, 
because our need of philosophy is so great. 
One of our necessities is for a view of life 
that legitimates human aspirations and 


hopes. We need the inspiring view of life 
expressed by Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi: 
“This world’s no blot for us nor blank, it 
means intensely and means good. To find 
its meaning is my meat and drink.” The 


first task of the philosopher of religion is . 


to convince his fellows that the universe 
has a meaning—that it is teleologically 
ordered. The best way, perhaps, to do 
this is to point to the countless adjust- 
ments in the universe that could not have 
come by chance. 

The author of this book has described 
many striking adjustments that to the 
plain common-sense type of mind could 
only have been produced by purpose. 
The theory of probability makes it im- 


' possible for us to believe that the devices 


that plants develop are the results of pur- 
poseless processes. One studying the 
marvelous structures produced in the 
biological world feels deeply that they are 
the products of intelligence, yet the mind 
that produced them is not exactly like our 
mind. 

The author follows Sir Oliver Lodge, 
quoting with approval: “‘My speculation 
is, that this boundless ether, thus full of 
energy, is vitalized and impregnated with 
something that may be called life and 
mind in excelsis; that it is the home of the 
ideal and supernatural; and that all the 
life and mind we are conscious of is but the 
infinitesimal or residual fraction of this 
majestic reality.” 

Stated in the author’s own words, which 
may be compared with those of the great 
physicist, his conception is as follows: 
“The whole universe, including life and 
mind, is a manifestation of the energy of 
the Supreme Intelligence, and the doc- 
trine of immanence allows us to postulate 
mind as an attribute of all matter, from 
the atom onward and upward.” 

After such a statement as this, it seems 
strange to run across the words, “Tne 
Absolute isin no sense the deity of per- 
sonal theism.”’ And yet he has just told 
us the universe is the expression of in- 
telligence. On what ground can this view 
be denied the name theism? 

Mr. Anderson speaks enthusiastically of 
that beautiful form of Neo-Platonism 
which was taught in the third century by 
Plotinus. This great spiritual leader 
looked upon the world as an overflow, as a 
diffusion of the divine life; and upon its 
reabsorption in God as the final goal of 
existence. In this view creation is a 
process of emanations in which the out- 
going process is followed by one in the 
opposite direction—and no matter how 
far we go away from God, there is always 
something of the divine in us. This is the 
reason we are homesick for the ideal world. 
In this philosophy, God is the source and 
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the goal of all. We and the whole uni- 
verse live by the desire to return to our 
perfection. Possibly the refusal to give 
the name of theism to this philosophy may 
be due to the feeling that as God tran- 
scends all things our efforts at expression 
are a travesty of reality. 

One other fact about the book de- 
serves recognition. It is one of the best 
summaries of recent science—far more 
than is necessary for his purpose, but of 
interest and value apart from philosophy. 

George R. Dodson. 


* * 


QUEST NOT ENDED 


Twelve Religions and Modern Life. 
By Har Dayal. Edgware, England: Modern 
Culture Institute. 850 pp. 2s 6d. 


For years this reviewer has tried to 
understand religious humanism. Although 
this book purports to be an essay on con- 
structive humanism, it does not end his 
quest. The author indicates some ele- 
ments of permanent value in twelve re- 
ligious systems which he thinks should be: 
included in the program of constructive 
humanism. He also advances suggestions 
that caused this reviewer to smile. Reac- 
tion to the following quotations may indi- 
cate whether or not you would like the 
“Gospel of Constructive Humanism.” 
“A good religion must teach good poli- 
ties.”” ‘Humanism teaches that meat, al- 
cohol, drugs, tobacco and white bread are 
harmful.” “So long as you seek and 
search for a Mind in the universe outside 
Man you are groping in a dark room for a 
black cat which is not there.” ‘“Mono- 


_ theism is a gratuitous calamity in phi- 


losophy.” ‘Humanism will establish its 
own Order of Sisters of Charity.” ‘‘Hu- 
manism keeps Christian love in all its 
loveliness, but adds Science and Politics 
to it as its executive allies and associates.” 

A stimulating book, inexpensively bound, 
that will be a welcome addition to the li- 
brary of all who are responsible for the 
program of discussion groups in the field 
of religion. 

Robert W. Jones. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Ourselves to Know. By Stuart A. 
McGill. Cincinnati: William B. Borgel. 
61 pp. $1.00. Very short, but very good 
meditations on Alexander Pope’s “And 
all our knowledge is, ourselves to know.’’ 
Traditional Christianity supported by 
texts from the Classics. 


The Challenge of Burma. The Siory 
of Martha and John Grandon. By Alice 
Towne Eveleth. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. 201 pp. $2.00. ‘The actual ex- 
periences of a young couple of a generation 
ago who left home and country for Asian 
jungles; who by reason of Christian con- 
victions endured years of journeyings 
through wild and difficult terrain in which 

(Continued on page 303) 
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Unitarians at Indianapolis 


Laymen’s League Midwestern Convention and Western Conference 


Meetings, 


The Laymen’s League and the Western 
Conference will again combine forces for 
their annual midwestern meetings to be held 
this year at Indianapolis, Ind. The League 
will convene on Saturday, May 14, at 10 
a. m., and continue its meetings through 
Sunday afternoon, May 15. The Western 
Conference will follow immediately with 
the Conference sermon Sunday evening 
and a full two days’ program on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 16 and 17. Unless 
otherwise stated, the meetings will be 
held at All Souls’ Church. 

“The Unitarian Layman’’—in the 
church, in his personal religion, in social 
action, and in churchmanship—will be 
the theme of the League’s meetings. Ad- 
dresses on various phases of the layman’s 
interests and activities will be delivered 
at the opening session of the convention 
by H. Weston Howe, field secretary of the 
League, Rey. John C. Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Larry S. Davidow, of Detroit, 
Mich., volunteer chapter counselor, and 
member of the League Council. 

Saturday afternoon a round-table con- 
ference on ‘Unitarian Laymen and Church- 
manship” will be led by Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, executive vice president of the 
American Unitarian Association, followed 
by an informal group conference on chap- 
ter problems and programs, with Mr. 
Howe presiding. 

At the Saturday evening dinner-meeting 
to be held at the Antlers Hotel, which 
will be convention headquarters, Presi- 
dent Frank W. Scott of the League will 
speak on “Laymen Objectives,’ followed 
by Samuel 8S. Wyer, prominent consulting 
engineer and Unitarian layman of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, whose address will be on the 
subject: “Religion’s Contribution to a 
Sane Social Order.” 

Rev. John Malick, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
preach the Convention sermon on Sunday 
morning on ‘‘Our Choice Between Churches 
without Change and Change without 
Churches.’”’ The service will be conducted 
by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls’ Church in Indianapolis. 

The final convention session Sunday 
afternoon will be devoted entirely to a 
project on group thinking, leading to a 
partnership sermon on the subject: “‘Spir- 
itual Principles Underlying the Mainte- 
nance of Public Education.” Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, IIl., will intro- 
duce the question and will lead the panel 
discussion to follow, in which the follow- 
ing laymen will participate: Fred Barnett 
of Dayton, Elbert C. Beardslee of Chicago, 
Norman H. Coulon of Indianapolis, 
Charles L. S. Easton of Cincinnati, and 


a 


May 14-17 


D. Howard Fletcher, headmaster of De- 
troit University School. 

The convention committee, composed 
entirely of laymen from the Midwestern 
area, includes Oswell G. Treadway of 
Chicago, chairman, William J. Burns of 
Topeka, Norman H. Coulon of Indianapo- 
lis, Larry S. Davidow of Detroit, Emmett 
Fayen of Cincinnati, and Charles H. Lueck- 
ing of St. Louis. 

At the Saturday noon luncheon the 
colored motion pictures taken by Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge at the Isles of Shoals 
will be shown, and at the Western Con- 
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ference meetings the pictures which he 
took of activities at A. U. A. Head- 
quarters will be featured. 

The Western Conference sermon will be 
preached Sunday night by Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder, minister of the Unitarian church of 
Davenport, Iowa. On Monday a service 
of public recognition will be held for Dr. 
Wicks, who is retiring from the active 
ministry of the Indianapolis church. 

Among those who will address other 
conference meetings are: Rey. Everett M. 
Baker of Boston, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
president of the General Alliance, Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey of Milwaukee, Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Rev. Robert 
Romig of Duluth, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
of Chicago, James W. Steel of Indianapolis 
and Emmet L. Richardson of Milwaukee. 


of Healing 


A Report on the Delta Co-operative Farm Enterprise 
Robert C. Dexter 


In June, 1937, thanks to the generosity 
of Unitarian churches, Alliance branches 
and many individuals scattered all the way 
from Alaska to Florida, we were able to 
assure the directors of the Delta Co-opera- 
tive Farm that we could provide them with 
sufficient funds to secure a sorely-needed 
physician. As some of the readers of 
The Register will remember, we agreed, 
were it at all possible, to raise a second 
$1,500 for another year for the doctor’s 
service. 

I have recently made a visit to the Del- 
ta Farm, and I want to record my im- 
pressions. When I was there last year 
the families had been on the farm but a 
few months and they had had little in the 
way of medical care. They still had the 
appearance of their neighbors, people who 
for years had not had enough to eat and 
were afflicted with every conceivable dis- 
ease and ailment to which the flesh is 
heir. The same families in the main were 
on the farm when I visited there this year, 
but the change in their appearance was 
nothing short of a miracle. It must be 
said that the main cause of this change 
is the fact that for over a year now they 
have had enough to eat and a decent home 
to live in. But there is no question that 
the almost three thousand calls and treat- 
ments which have been made by a nurse 
and doctor have contributed to the change. 
The children, particularly, looked dif- 
ferent. Their faces are no longer covered 
with sores, and they look plump, healthy 
and well fed. 

I heard so many stories of what had been 
done that it is impossible to tell them all. 
We were fortunate enough to secure the 
services of a well-trained woman physician 
and, in addition, have been able to make 
temporary arrangements with the hospi- 
tals in the nearby towns. All sorts of 
complicated medical treatment have been 
given. For example, just recently one of 


the neighbors living off the plantation came 
in with his wife who had an ulcerated eye. 
She was about to lose her eyesight and 
the husband did not have enough money 
to pay for a visit to the specialist. Our 
physician was able to help and arrange 
for hospital care without charge. A 
short time ago one of the Negro boys on 
the plantation was accidentally shot. 
Two operations and hospitalization were 
necessary to save his life. Our own doctor, 
owing to lack of facilities and training, 
was unable to perform the delicate opera- 
tion necessary but, out of the funds we 
contributed, the Delta Farm secured the 
best local surgeon and saved the boy’s 
life and prevented him from becoming a 
life-long cripple. Many such cases have 
been treated during the last year by Dr. 
Vaughn, the physician whom we provided, 
and Mrs. Cox, a nurse provided by the 
Presbyterians. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Vaughn, who is an 
elderly woman, is unable to continue this 
year, but the farm has secured the ser- 
vices of a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School, Dr- 
David P. Minter. Dr. Minter is himself a 
Southerner and is at present doing special 
work in obstetrics, a very much needed 
training for work in this part of the 
country. Closely allied to obstetrics has 
been instruction in birth-control methods, 
which has been given by both the doctor 
and nurse to those desiring it, and which 
will be continued. The birth rate in this 
area is lamentably high, and one of the 
most useful services which a physician can 
render is along these lines. This is dealing 
with one of the fundamentals of the eco- 
nomic and social situation. 

I wish that every contributor to the 
fund could have visited the farm and 
have seen the people. There would have 
been no question in anyone’s mind that 
the investment was one of the best ever 
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made. Its results show in human health 
and happiness, in the laughter of happy 
children, and in the freedom from care and 
suffering of mothers and fathers. 

Through the generosity of other friends, 
funds have been provided for the erection 
of a small but usable clinic on the farm 
which will be of value, not only to the 
members of the Co-operative, but the en- 
tire region. Incidentally, the young doc- 
tor who is coming was so much impressed 
with the needs that he has already donated 
$300 of his own meager salary toward the 
erection and outfitting of this clinic. 

The farm itself, as a co-operative ven- 
ture, is continuing along the lines indi- 
cated in our last year’s appeal. While 
the returns this year were not as great as 
the year previous, owing to the lower price 
of cotton, the income per family is much 
larger than that on neighboring share- 
cropper plantations, and the plan has been 
so successful that the board of co-operatives 


has acquired another farm, which is more 
suitable for other types of farming in 
addition .to cotton farming. The two 
farms will be worked together and the 
medical service will, of course, be avail- 
able for both, the doctor and nurse spend- 
ing part of their time in each area. 

The funds which we raised are prac- 
tically exhausted, and we are making this 
appeal for a similar amount for the com- 
ing year. Owing to the generosity of Dr. 
Vaughn, our money lasted longer than 
was expected, but an additional $1,500 
or more will be needed if this mission of 
healing is to continue during the coming 
year. I am confident that this opportu- 
nity for constructive service will appeal to 
our fellowship. All checks should be sent 
to Dr. Robert C. Dexter, agent, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, and the dividends on 
the investment will come in the form 
of health and happiness to members of the 
most underprivileged group in America. 


The Glory of a Great Unitarian Centre 


From the Annual Message of Curtis W. Reese, Dean of 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago 


Perhaps I can best describe and sum- 
marize the multitudinous activities of the 
Centre, and at the same time familiarize 
those of you who are not already ac- 
quainted with the plant, by beginning at 
the ground floor and moving upward. The 
building is called a six-story one, but, 
strictly speaking, it is an eight-story 
building, since the ground floor contain- 
ing the game room and certain other space 
is really the first floor, and the mezzanine 
on the sixth containing laundry, store 
rooms and living quarters for domestics, 
is actually an eighth floor. 

I shall omit statistics from the general 
descriptive statement and give them in a 
later section of the report. 

On the ground floor, in addition to a 
general game and assembly room, there 
are four commodious classrooms used for 
classes in cooking, printing, bookbinding, 
and various types of handcraft, including 
work in paper, wood, metal, and leather. 
Also on this floor are wash rooms, store 
rooms, furnaces, electric equipment and 
tool rooms, not to mention any number 
of smaller spaces for storage and the 
like. 

On the main floor at the west end are 
three rooms housing the Oakland Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library, well 
staffed and furnishing ample library facili- 
ties to the community. In the reception 
room at the rear of the lobby are desks for 
various staff members, switchboard, regis- 
tration and general information service. 
At the east end of the main floor are the 
study and office of the dean, the office of 
the director of social work, and head- 
‘quarters for Unity and of the office sec- 
retary. It will be remembered by many of 
you, and should be known to all, that 


Unity is a bi-weekly journal of free and 
critical opinion, which was _ established 
some sixty years ago as The Pamphlet 
Mission by Jenkin Lloyd Jones and other 
liberal ministers of that day, and which— 
later called Unity— was woven by Dr. 
Jones into the very fabric of the Centre. 

On what is called the second floor, at 
the center, is an auditorium, seating some 
three hundred persons, which is becoming 
increasingly popular for concerts, recitals, 
and other artistic programs. By shrewd 
trading on the part of the director of the 
Department of Music, Mrs. Steele, we were 
able some time ago to acquire an excellent 
concert grand piano which, with the organ, 
constitutes permanent equipment, al- 
though it must be added that the organ 
will soon need extensive repairs. At the 
west end of the second floor are two rooms 
housing a nursery where children of two 
and one-half to four years are provided 
with competent educational and medical 
supervision under the auspices of the 
W. P. A. Nursery School Project. There 
is provision for the morning scamper in the 
back lot which was fenced in last year, for 
the noonday meal, and for the afternoon 
nap. On the east end of the second floor 
is a set-up comparable to that of the west, 
for children from four to six years, which is 
a continuation school for persons graduat- 
ing from the nursery, and also for others 
who, due to age, were not fortunate 
enough to have had the nursery experi- 
ence. The playschool supervision is sup- 
plied by the Chicago Leisure Time Ser- 
vice. Also on the second floor are two 
small rooms, one used for piano lessons 
and the other for consultation. 

The third floor consists of four two- 
room apartments which are occupied by 
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staff members and others who are engaged 
in the field of social work. Also on the 
third floor is a room for piano lessons. 

The fourth floor—containing kitchen 
and parlors in addition to this hall—is 
used for a multitude of purposes, includ- 
ing meetings of the Illinois Workers Al- 
liance, our own Friday Morning Forum, 
our Sunday Evening Discussion Club, a 
“clinie’ of optional parenthood, instruc- 
tion in instrumental music by Mrs. Steele 
and her assistants, classes in voice under 
the direction of John Greene, general class 
purposes, and all sorts of miscellaneous lec- 
tures and group activities. 

The fifth floor is residential and also 
contains the common dining room, where 
the residents eat three times a day, in the 


_ course of which they settle or unsettle, as 
‘the case may be, practically all of the im- 


portant controversial issues of the day. In- 
cidentally, the resident group is a sort of 
League of Nations, containing as it does 
Jews and Gentiles, Negroes and whites, of 
which there are various and sundry com- 
binations and mixtures. 

On the sixth floor is a music studio, 
where John Greene gives private lessons, 
an art studio where Morris Topchevsky 
presides—some of whose work, together 
with that of his pupils, is displayed here 
tonight—a recreation hall where the chil- 
dren perform all the antics known to 
juvenile ingenuity, an apartment occupied 
by the family of the librarian, residents’ 
rooms, and two large halls used as a 
Household Training School and financed 
by the W. P. A. Also, there are wash- 
rooms and showers, lockers, etc. 

The mezzanine floor, already referred 
to, which strictly speaking is the eighth, 
contains residence quarters, a laundry 
which is used by the Household Training 
School, and three store rooms. 

All told, the Lincoln Centre building 
contains approximately one hundred rooms 
most of which are larger than rooms of 
comparable use in most similar institu- 
tions. Consequently the building presents 
an ever-present problem of expense for 
heating, lighting, cleaning, and repairing. 

Located as we are, adjacent to territory 
occupied by Negroes, Mongolians, and the 
various Caucasian nationalities, it is pos- 
sible for the Centre by a controlled en- 
rollment to live up to its original charter 
and its tradition of interracial and inter- 
national service. In previous years I 
have deliberately avoided referring to the 
racial situation, but I now believe that we 
have our. program sufficiently well in 
hand and working with enough satisfac- 
tion to justify our featuring the nature 
of our program, and proclaiming it as a 
definite asset and as an important experi- 
ment in democratic living. From the 
nursery all the way through to the adult 
features of our program, there is a definite 
policy of maintaining, on the whole, 
approximately a fifty-percent balance as 
between white and colored, although as a 
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rule the balance is weighted slightly on the 
colored side. Obviously, a program such as 
ours has many prejudices to overcome, but 
I believe it to be in line with the attitude 
and the work of the finer spirits of all the 
years, and definitely in harmony with the 
ideals of a free and democratic society. 


eee 


Among Our Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Sunday morning at- 
tendance record was made on Easter Sun- 
day. At the conclusion of the service 
eight new members were received into the 
church and six children joined the junior 
church at the same time. 

The minister, Rev. John Ogden Fisher, 
directed a community three-hour service 
at the First Methodist Church on Good 
Friday. This service was sponsored by 
the Oklahoma City Ministerial Alliance, a 
group in which Mr. Fisher has held an 
executive position for two years. 

On Tuesday evening, April 19, the 
church held its last community dinner 
and old-fashioned dance of the season. 
This is the third season for these social 
functions, and they have grown so rapidly 
that they are taxing the capacity of the 
dining room and social hall. So popular 
have they become that other churches in 
the city have adopted the same program. 


The First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 
The annual meeting of the parish was held 
at Pierce Hall April 12, preceded by the 
annual parish supper. The clerk reported 
a net gain in legal membership of five. 
The treasurer reported a very satisfactory 
year with a fine response to the appeal for 
special funds to cover certain repairs and 
unusual expenditures; also that the dona- 
tions to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches had been increased this year. 
George H. Faxon, retiring chairman of the 
parish committee, reported on Dr. Peter- 
son’s trip to England last spring, when he 
had charge of the Ullet Road Church 
in Liverpool during the absence of the 
minister on a goodwill tour. He reported 
that a new cork flooring had been laid in 
the body of the church and that a special 
committee had been appointed to super- 
vise the beautification of the church 
grounds. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Gorham Dana; treasurer, Arthur 
M. Morse; auditor, Russell Hastings; 
members of parish committee, Alice de 
Ford, Edward Robinson, Robert C. Vose, 
Jr., and William de Ford. 


First Unitarian Church, West Up- 
_ton, Mass. At the annual parish meet- 
ing held recently, Dr. Harold C. Morgan 
was elected president, Perley H. Martin- 
dale, clerk, and Alfred Young, treasurer. 
Alanson Varney, former president of the 
Worcester County Federation of Young 
People, will represent the young people of 
the parish on the board of trustees. As 
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the exterior of the church has been re- 
painted, it was voted to renovate the in- 
terior of the church, put in a new carpet 
and recover the cushions in the pews and 
install oil heaters in the furnaces. A com- 
mittee was appointed to secure the new 
Hymn and Service Books; and favorable 
action was taken on the Co-operative 
Pension Plan for the minister. After the 
minister read his eleventh annual report, 
reviewing the events and achievements of 
the last ten years of his ministry, a vote of 
thanks was passed and the clerk instructed 
to send him a letter of appreciation for his 
leadership and pledging the continued 
loyalty and co-operation of the congrega- 
tion. On the first Sunday in May a service 
of consecration will be held at which time 
the newly-elected officers of the parish, 
Alliance, Y. P. R. U. and Junior Church 
will be installed and consecrated in their 
own particular offices and the larger work 
of the parish. The records for the last 
ten years showed that the church had 
been painted twice; the vestry redeco- 
rated and improved; new Service Books 
for the church school have been pur- 
chased; a new heater installed in the par- 
sonage; a junior church has been formed; 
a junior choir has been organized and now 
sings antiphonally with the senior choir; 
a new service of worship adopted with 
vested choir and processional and re- 
cessional; the Y. P. R. U. won high dis- 
tinction in a national rating; and nearly 
fifty members were received into church 
membership. The minister was voted a 
gift of $100. 


* * 


Our Forum 


WILLING TO COLLABORATE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Now that the Lenten season is over and 
the Manual has been in general use, may 
I recur to it in the interest of future en- 
deavors? I have received letters both 
commending and condemning my criti- 
cism. I did not call attention to what I 
regard as the limitations of the Manual 
because it is not entirely satisfactory to 
me, for I well know that a manual en- 
tirely suited to my needs would be far 
less representative than the one issued. 
I criticized it because it completely ig- 
nores an important minority—the mi- 
nority that is truest to the forward- 
reaching traditions of our fellowship. 

J am well aware that I am not a worship- 
ful person in the sense in which the 
word worship is almost universally used. I 
have suffered so much all my life from 
“worship” which I was compelled to 
endure in silence that I occasionally cry 
out in sheer pain. When people try self- 
consciously to induce worship they usually 
revert to the primitive attitude toward 
reality. The varied services in the new 
church, church-school and Alliance books, 
although coming belatedly and rather 
grudgingly, are to some of us like refresh- 
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ing springs in an arid land. If they could 
have been given to us a generation ago, 
when they were due, they would have 
incalculably assuaged the sufferings of 
some of us who have no skill or ability 
to formulate services for ourselves, and 
would have cushioned the impact of the 
theist-humanist controversy. 

It has been suggested that I “bend 
every energy toward producing a manual 
next year which will include the dynamic 
quality of our forward-leaning faith.” 
I hope my criticism may contribute to 
that end. I have little skill in formulating 
and compiling devotional literature, but I 
am willing to collaborate with such 
ability as I have in producing a manual 
abreast of our service books; although 
the publication of the new books almost 
eliminates the need for a special, seasonal 
manual of devotional readings. 

E. Stanton Hodgin. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


* * 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 
Over 19,000 Copies in Use 


Over nineteen thousand copies of 
“Hymns of the Spirit’”’ are in use in the 
churches within the first six months of 
publication. One hundred and twenty- 
five Unitarian churches have already in- 
stalled this inspiring book. The Unitarian 
churches which on April 21 had adopted 
it are as follows: 


Alton, Ill. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arlington, Mass. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Belmont, Mass. 

Berlin, Mass. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place) 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street) 
Boston, Mass. (First Church) 
Dorchester, Mass. (First Parish) 
Dorchester, Mass. (Christ Church) 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Canton, Mass. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlestown, N. H. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Society) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Society) 
Chicago, Ill. (Meadville Theological) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (First Church) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (St. John’s) 
Clinton, Mass. 

Concord, Mass. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dedham, Mass. 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Erie, Pa. 

Florence, Mass. 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Franklin, N. H. 

Gardner, Mass. 

Germantown, Pa. 

Hackensack, N. J. 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Hanska, Minn. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Hingham, Mass. (First Parish) 
Hingham, Mass. (North Church) 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

Hobart, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lebanon, N. H. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. (Clifton Church) 
Louisville, Ky. (First Unitarian Church) 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medford, Mass. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Montclair, N. J. 

Nashua, N. H. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Newton, Mass. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 

New York (Brooklyn) 

New York (Staten Island) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

North Andover, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (First Church) 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Portland, Maine (Preble Chapel) 
Providence, R. I. (First Congregational Society) 
Providence, R. I. (Westminster) 
Quincy, Ill. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Rockland, Mass, 

Rockford, Ill. 

Salem, Mass. (First Congregational Society) 
Sanford, Maine 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Senexet, Conn. (The Retreat) 
Sharon, Mass. 

Shelbyville, Ill. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Messiah) 
St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Unity) 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Summit, N. J. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N. J. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Underwood, Minn. 

Urbana, Ill. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Washington, D. C. 

Watertown, Mass. 

Wayland, Mass. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Wollaston, Mass. 
x * 
PERSONAL 


Dr. and Mrs. George Croswell Cressey, 
who are now living at Stoughton, Mass., 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary on Tuesday, April 19. Many 
friends attended a reception held for them 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Merrill C. 
Hill. Mr. Hill is a nephew of Dr. Cressey. 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE DI- 
RECTORS’ MEETING 


An unusual program was presented at 
the April directors’ meeting of the Metro- 
politan Conference. Three laymen, Harry 
M. Guest, Frederic G. Melcher, and Dr. 
Hugh Wilson, spoke on the subject, ““What 
Kinds of Sermons Are Most Helpful?” 

The first speaker, Mr. Melcher, thought 
that the best and most helpful sermons 
preached were those which came from the 
deepest experience of the minister. He 
was of the opinion that it was better for 
preaching to come from a strong feeling 
on the part of the minister than from the 
advice of an outsider as to what subject 
should be chosen. The minister should 
know the interests and needs of his people, 
but very often things which people have 
not been concerned about, when spoken of 
with sincerity, appeal to them quite strong- 
ly. Mr. Melcher discouraged the idea that 
sermons should be planned far ahead of 
time. He stated that he felt that minis- 
ters were more effective in their own pulpit 
because then they were talking to an 
audience with whom they were acquainted. 

The second speaker, Mr. Guest, em- 
phasized the importance of a sermon be- 
ing unmistakably religious. He said that 
there must be a spiritual quality in a ser- 
mon, in order for it to reach the spirits of 
people and stimulate them towards moral 
behavior. He urged that the subject mat- 
ter of sermons be greatly varied, and he 
approved “economic” and “‘social’’ ser- 
mons if they were of a definitely spiritual 
nature. He said he would be glad to hear 
a sermon on the subject of his neighbor’s 
radio, if it were linked up with the question 
of consideration for other people. Mr. 
Guest said the liberal churches were in a 
favorable position with regard to hearing 
the kind of sermons they liked. The 
orthodox sermon, more authoritative, 
could not be easily criticized, nor could 
suggestions be made. The ministers of the 
liberal churches often hear from the 
people very promptly with regard to the 
addresses they deliver. Mr. Guest stated 
that he himself had been guilty of making 
suggestions and criticizing very often, and 
that he could not sufficiently praise the 
courtesy, consideration, and patience of 
his minister whom he criticized. In sum- 
ming up, he stated, ‘I am of the opinion 
that any address, no matter what the title 
or basic subject, that involves the develop- 
ment of spiritual purity, the inculcation of 
morality, the molding of character, is a 
welcome address to any of the members of 
the congregations of liberal churches.” 

Dr. Wilson spoke of the varieties of lis- 
teners in church congregations and the dif- 
ficulty of finding sermons that would please 
all viewpoints. Personally, he preferred 
the sermon which included something 
with which he disagreed, because of its 
stimulation. He believed that the pri- 
mary purpose of hearing sermons was to 
gain spiritual growth, and this is impos- 
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sible if one hears only what is already be- 
lieved. He stated that he wanted a 
challenge from a sermon, a direct refer- 
ence to ethical problems, and a prophetic 
voice speaking from the pulpit. 

A stimulating discussion followed the 
three talks. It was thought by many that 
this was one of the most worth-while pro- 
grams of the year. 2 

A new policy was begun at this meet- 
ing, namely, that of having one minister 
of the Conference give a ten-minute talk 
on some interesting project within his 
church. The first of the ministers to 
speak was Rev. Leon Rosser Land of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship. He told of the 
founding of the School of Social Action, 
where people could study social problems 
in a nonpartisan spirit and on a factual 
Two courses were given last year 
for a period of twelve sessions. 

At this meeting Rev. Hilary G. Richard- 
son of Yonkers was congratulated on the 
completion of his twentieth year of ser- 
vice in that church. 

The customary roll call was taken and 
recognition given of the large number of 
young people attending the meeting. 
Fifty-one people were present. 


* * 


TRANSYLVANIAN UNITARIANS 
ELECT NEW BISHOP 


The last few months in the life of Tran- 
sylvanian Unitarianism have been of 
great historical importance. Dr. George 
Boros, who has been bishop of the Uni- 
tarian Church since 1928, retired because of 


age. According to the traditional or- 
ganization, the seventy-five thousand 
Unitarians in Rumania elected, last 


February, Dr. Bela Varga bishop by an 
overwhelming majority. Dr. Varga has 
been vice bishop since 1929 and professor 
of philosophy and comparative religions 
at the Unitarian Theological Academy at 
Cluj-Kolozsvar since 1923. He is an 
authority on Kant, well known and greatly 
respected not only among Unitarians but 
among other groups of philosophers in 
Transylvania and Hungary. ‘Transyl- 
vanians have hope that under his leader- 
ship the Transylvanian Unitarian Church, 
the oldest body of organized free Christian 
Churches, will carry on the traditions be- 
gun centuries ago, and that the Unitarian 
spirit will flourish. 

The following are paragraphs from an 
address given by Dr. Varga before the 
General Assembly of the Church im- 
mediately after his election: 

It is generally known that my election 
as bishop will be valid only after I take 
my oath of allegiance before King Carol II. 
Hence, I shall not here state my policies. 
I would prefer to say only a few words. 
Ten years ago when I was elected vice 
bishop, I quoted these words of Scrip- 
ture: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedest 
thyself, and walkedest whither thou 
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wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not.’ (John 21: 
18.) This verse of Scripture has fitted 
very well into that period of my life which 
has been connected with the Church. 

The General Assembly three times 
showed its confidence in me; first when it 
elected me professor of the Theological 
Academy fifteen years ago. I was so 
much affected by this honor that when, a 
few months later, I received an invitation 
to accept another position of great honor 
outside the Church, I declined it. I re- 
mained where I wanted to remain. Then 
I was a youth. I was contented with this 
decision of mine. In 1929 I was elected 
vice bishop. I could not avoid it. I was 
compelled to take this position. I was 
carried whither I would not go. From 
this time on the unity of my soul was 
greatly disturbed. I tried to preserve its 
unity and fulfill my duty. © 

During my struggle I again had the 
opportunity to take a high position out- 
side the Church. Many among you know 
that I was sorely tempted to direct my life 
into different channels. But the will of 
God was otherwise. I remained in the 
position of vice bishop for the sake of 
peace because of the extraordinary con- 
fidence which you all placed in me. And 
thus I find myself here where I am now 
standing. 

It has not been easy for me to tell all 
these things about myself. Please disre- 
gard what I have said. But under these 
circumstances I could not avoid it. Now, 
all my thoughts are engaged for the future 
of the Church. 

My conviction is this: that it is easy to 
solve any problem when the spirit of the 
Gospel controls our thoughts and all our 
actions. This spirit must be revealed, 
first of all, in peace and understanding. 
These are the roots of life; without these 
we cannot support ourselves. 

The spirit of the Gospel gives inner 
meaning to the constitution and laws, 
which by themselves are mere frameworks. 
This spirit can only be realized by right- 
eousness and love. Only by these can we 
achieve the common interest. The common 
interest of the Church must come before 
any kind of family or personal interest. 
We need today, more than ever, a well- 
organized united Church. 

True liberalism means in religion the 
gradual deepening of the soul; it means in 
morality the absolute realization of the 
moral law; in the Church, a general con- 
trol and respect of common interests. The 
great value of historical Unitarianism 
‘must live and develop in our lifetime. The 
freedom for which Jesus stands, which is 
rooted in the knowledge of righteousness, 
includes the highest quality of responsi- 
bility and the sense of duty. In this is 
the power and nobility of liberal Chris- 
tianity. We must be an exemplary Church 
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in every respect so that we may prove the 
power of our faith. 

With deep humbleness I bow before 
God at this moment to ask him to give 
his help so that I can serve him and be 
always obedient to his will. 

I thank you for your trust, and I ask 
you to help me in my work. Give me 
helpers who trust me and whom I can 
trust also, that our work may be blessed 
in the interest of the Church. 

I ask God to bless King Carol II, all 
the royal family, all our country and her 
leaders, and all the people, without respect 
to differences of nationality or religion, 
that with common will we may realize our 
common aims. 

The peace of God be with us all and be 
with you. Amen. 

* * 
WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 

The Whitney Homestead will reopen for 
the season Saturday, May 7, and again 
will be in charge of Miss Mary Louise 
Hawkins, who acted as hostess and mana- 
ger last year. 

Last summer the number of guests at 
the Homestead was very much larger than 
during any previous summer, and several 
times during the season it was taxed to 
capacity. It is hoped that this year old 
friends will return and new friends will 
become acquainted with the lovely charm 
of these two old New England country 
houses, which were left to the Association 
as a memorial to the Whitney Family of 
Stow, Mass. 

The Homestead is not just a tearoom, 
though, if notice is given in advance, in- 
dividuals and parties may be accommo- 
dated for single meals. It is primarily 
a place where Unitarians and their friends 
may go for a quiet vacation—one day, one 
week or one month. 

The rates for room and board this year 
will be the same as last, $12 to $15 per 
week, depending upon location of the room. 

For detailed information, please write 
Miss Hawkins. 

* Eo 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE MISSION IN 
YOUNGSTOWN 

The Laymen’s League sponsored one of 
its Institutes of Liberal Religion in the 
First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio, during the first week in April. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy conducted three evening 
services on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of that week, and on Friday 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
church. H. Weston Howe, field secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League, also at- 
tended the final meeting and spoke briefly. 

Dr. Joy’s three evening sermons were on 
the following subjects: ‘“The Rescue of 
Our Civilization—The Supreme Purpose 
of Liberal Religion,” “A New World 
Struggles to Be Born—What Can the 
Church Do?” and “Our Place in the Uni- 
verse—A Truth That Will Change Your 
Life.” 
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Rey. Ward B. Jenks, minister of the 
Youngstown church, assisted at the ser- 
vices, which were well attended in spite 
of inclement weather. The publicity was 
handled by a local committee headed by 
William A. Mason, president of the Wash- 
ington Hyde Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 

Although as yet it is too early to ap- 
praise the results of the mission, the op- 
timistic spirit and reports in evidence at 
the annual meeting reflected the feeling 
that the meetings were valuable, not only 
in reinforcing the loyalty of the active 
workers in the church, but also in reaching 
many strangers in the community, some 
of whom will undoubtedly join the church. 


* * 


MABEL G. BREVOORT 


Mrs. Mabel G. Brevoort, the recording 
secretary of the Boston Evening Alliance, 
died March 19. Her going was so sudden 
that there was not time to send our love 
and sympathy in her illness, but her 
memory will live on because of her sweet 
and gracious nature and her loyalty to the 
Alliance. She refused to be daunted by 
life and met whatever came. Hers was a 
gallant spirit! 

Grace F. Haskins. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 298) 
they encountered untold hardships, ap- 
palling terrors, and difficulties without 
end, until they finally secured an audience 
with King Theebaw, the last heathen des- 
pot on the Burman throne.” 


For the Mountains. An autobiography. 
By William Goodell Frost. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 352 pp. 
$3.00. The history of Berea College and 
its president from 1877 to 1920. 

A Century of Book Publishing. By 
John Barnes Pratt. New York: A. S. 
BarnesandCompany. 56 pp. The history 
of the firm publishing this booklet. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins, Holy 
Communion. 

BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m,, Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


COLLEGE STUDENT, age 24, Exeter Academy 
graduate, désires summer position with family. 
Qualified to tutor especially in languages but willing 
to assume any duties, as gardening, etc. Experience 
with young people. Reference: Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, 2125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Ad- 
dress: Stewart L. Beers, 523 Oakley Road, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday, May 26, 1938, begin- 
ning at 9.30 a. m. 


VA 


All resolutions must be sub- 
mitted to the Business Com- 
mittee, 25 Beacon Street, not 
later than May 12, 1938. 


PALFREY PERKINS, Secretary 
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May 5, 1988 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California - 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Mid-Western Convention 
at INDIANAPOLIS, MAY 14-15 


Reservations for hotel rooms, meals, and 
requests for hospitality should be sent to: 
Hospitality Committee, All Souls’ Church, 
Alabama St. at Fifteenth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

If you haven’t yet received your copy of the 
program for the League Convention, write: 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25{Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 4.30 p. m., on 
Tuesday, May 24, 1938, to hear reports, elect 
officers, and transact such business as may be 
brought before it. Dr. Cornish and others will 
speak briefly upon the present needs and plans 


of the Society. 


mone Midd | HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 


Secretary. 


Order Form | 


Please enter my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
as marked below : 


One year’s subscription in the United States $2.50 


One year’s subscription in Canada 


One year’s subscription in other countries 


3.00 
3.60 


Checks should be made payable to The Christian Register 


